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Half a dozen of Beethoven's Contempo- 
raries. 


II. ANTONIO SALIERI. 
{Continued from page 282. ] 


Mosel gives us the history of Azur from Sa- 
lieri’s own papers. The composer and poet 
began their labor as a mere translation—obeying 
in this Joseph’s order. Three or four mornings 
they had wrought thus in company, but with 
little satisfaction in their work, as both doubted 
the possibility of its success in Vienna. “The 
music,” says Salieri, “ being composed for the 
French singing actors, was everywhere too want- 
ing in melodies for the Italian acting singers. 
When the poet was satisfied with his verses, the 
music—to use the expression of Gluck—tasted 
too much of translation ; and when, to satisfy my 
ear, the text was adapted to the finished music, 
Da Ponte was displeased with his poetry. In my 
anxiety lest we both should labor in vain, I chose 
rather to compose a new music to the same sub- 
ject, I therefore asked the poet to plan a poem 
on the basis of the French original, but suited to 
the Italian Opera Company, and to arrange the 
various vocal pieces in concurrence with me, 
while as to the versification he should follow his 
own taste: I would see to the rest.” Da Ponte 
accepted the proposition. They began anew. 
Poet and composer went hand in hand. When 
a musical idea in the Tarare could be used, Sa- 
lieri adopted it; when this was not the case, he 
composed the music afresh. A rheumatic disease 
of his knee compelled Salieri for some three weeks 
to keep his room, and thus, by relieving him from 
all his duties in the theatre, enabled him to de- 
vote his whole time to the Azur and hasten its 
completion. As another means of gaining time, 
he composed the scenes as Da Ponte brought 
them, one by one, at first for the voices and the 
instrumental bass, and sent them in this condition 
to the copyist, that they might be put the sooner 
into the hands of the vocalists. Joseph, learning 
that three acts were already finished, not know- 
ing however in what manner the composer had 
wrought, but supposing a mere translation of the 
French text had been made by the poet and 
adapted to the music by Salieri—desired to have 
what was ready in his usual afternoon concerts. 
He had the manuscript brought him from the 
copyist and the usual musicians called together. 
They soon noticed that the scores contained 
nothing but the vocal parts, with here and there 
aritornel as a hint for the accompaniment, and 
that the rest of the staves for the instrumenta- 
tion were vacant. They mentioned this to 
Joseph, who replied: “That's no matter; we 
have the printed score of the French Opera; the 
instruments can be played out of that, and the 
others can sing with me, at the pianoforte, out of 
the Italian manuscript.” 

So each took his place. The Emperor, sitting 
at the pianoforte, began. “Act 1, Scene 1 
Duet.” ; 





“ The French opera begins with a prologue,” 
was the reply. 

“That they have probably omitted in the 
translation,” answered Joseph ; “ turn to the first 
scene.” 

“Here,” said the musicians, “ it begins with a 
dialogue in recitative.” 

“In my copy,” returned the monarch, “the 
opera begins with a duet, which serves as an in- 
troduction, followed by an air and then bya 
short duet.” 

“ In our score,” said the musicians, “there is 
nothing of all that to be found.” 

Nearly two hours were spent in examining and 
comparing, without finding anything that was 
exactly the same in the two scores ; and the fruit 
of all their pains was at last the discovery occa- 
sionally of a similar musical thought, which, 
however, was generally in another key and intro- 
duced in an entirely-different connection with 
the others. At last Joseph exclaimed, laughing : 
“Tt is enough to make one crazy! What in the 
world have the two been about! Go to Salieri,” 
turning to Kreibig, “and tell him of the pretty 
comedy we have been playing.” Kreibig [or 
Kreibich] came the same evening to the compo- 
ser, told him the story, and added that the Em- 
peror was not satisfied with the alterations he 
had undertaken. A day or two later Salieri was 
able to go again to the palace. As soon as 
Joseph saw him, he began: “I am glad to see 
you well again. Day before yesterday you 
brought us almost to despair with your music. 
Tell me though, why you have so completely 
changed your French music ?” 

Upon Salieri’s explaining (as above given) the 
reasons for this, not only were they deemed suffi- 
cient, but Joseph, after the performance, “praised 
the work and gave the composer an imperial 
reward for the pains he had taken.” 

The haste with which Da Ponte had been re- 
called from Prague before the production of Don 
Giovanni—an order which as salaried Court Poet 
he could not disobey—proved unnecessary. The 
marriage ceremony of the Archduke Francis 
was to be performed by his uncle, Maximilian 
Francis, the young Elector and Archbishop of 
Cologne ; but he did not leave Bonn until the 
11th of December (’87), and was nine days on 
the way. Then came the Christmas holidays, so 
that the wedding was put off until January 6th, 
1788,—and of course with it the production of 
Azur. When given, it proved in its new form 
as splendid a success in Vienna as it had been in 
Paris in its old. It was given twenty-nine times 
during the year, notwithstanding—as shown by 
the list above given—seven other new Italian 
operas were studied and brought out by Nov. 
14th—the second of them being Don Giovanni. 
A sufficient reason why Mozart’s opera did not 
immediately follow the Azur may also be found 
in the taste of Joseph for the pure opera buffa— 
which taste was gratified by the production of 
Paisiello’s ‘‘ La Modiste”—not to mention the in- 
humanity, it might almost be called, of demand- 





ing of the troupe the study and rehearsal of Mo- 
zart’s mighty score immediately after the great 
labor of bringing out Salieri’s greatest work. 

Azur immediately went the round of the Ital- 
ian opera houses in Germany, and in a poor trans- 
lation was, within some two years, on all the 
principal national stages also. It was one, if not 
the last, of the operas in which Ludwig van Beet- 
hoven, viola player in the Bonn orchestra, could 
have performed his part before leaving his native 
city forever. 

The story told by Kriebig to Salieri of the at- 
tempted rehearsal in Joseph’s music-room of the 
unfinished music of Azur is fully borne out by 
the long parallel which Mosel gives of the Tarare 
and the Azur. The overture and an aria or 
two are about all that isunchanged. The critic, 
who in the Berlin Mus. Wochenblatt (Oct.. 1791), 
says, after the performance of Azur at Potsdam: 
“ Still a large portion of the music composed for 
the French text remains,”—should inform us 
what he understands by the term “a large por- 
tion.” He, however, praises the work very high- 


ly indeed. “On the whole,” he concludes, “ this. 


music produces an effect which can only be felt, 
and admits not of description ; and it might prop- 
erly be reckoned among the very best of its class, 
if it was not here and there a little too raphsodi- 
cal.” 

Mosel says: “ The opera@/zur not only shares 
all these combined excellences, [those mentioned 
above as distinguishing Tarare], but surpasses 
them in this, that, without diminishing any one 
of them, the melody is still mdfe prominent, cap- 
tivating and penetrating than in Tarare. It may 
therefore be boldly affirmed, that Azur is the 
most excellent of all serious Italian operas—Mo- 
zart’s Clemenza di Tito included—that is, be it 
carefully remarked, as a dramatic tone-work, and 
not as a vocal composition in the wider sense of 
the term.” 

In April, 1788, old Bono died, at the age of 
seventy-eight, and Salieri was appointed his suc- 
cessor as Imperial Royal Chapelmaster—a place 
to which he was certainly entitled, and of which 
he was worthy, if long and successful service as 
director and composer could give him a title or 
render him worthy. If this appointment was 
made directly after Bono’s decease, the patent 
must have been ready some time previously, as 
the Emperor left Vienna February 29th for the 
camp, in the war against the Turks, and did not 


“see his capital again until the 5th of December. 


His office gave him two hundred ducats ($1250?) 
more salary (according to Gerber), but added 
much to his labors, for he had now the direction 
not only of the Opera, but also of the sacred mu- 
sic in the palace chapel. 

If the patent, as I suspect, was dated in April, 
we have the significant fact that his first duty as 


chief Chapelmaster was to bring out Mozart’s ~ 


Don Giovanni—for La Modiste, by Paisiello, was 
already rehearsed, so as to be produced April 
21st—and that at this very time he had himself 
finished a new opera, “ Cublai,” text by Casti, 
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which he had not power nor influence enough to 
put upon the stage—neither then nor at any 


subsequent period. 


Another sentence from Jahn (IV. 307), imme- |, 


diately following what has been above cited in 
relation to the production of Don Giovonni, be- 
longs here, and is as follows: “ But Joseph II., 
who was much pleased with the success of Don 
Giovanni in Prague, had commanded the per- 
formance [of it in Vienna], and so at last it had 
to be taken in hand.” If Salieri and his parti- 
sans were the cause that Mozart’s opera had not 
been giver previously, during the Emperor's 
presence in Vienna, is it not a very curious cir- 
cumstance, that now, when at the head of the 
Italian theatre, Salieri, with the aid of his allies, 
was unable, in the absence of the monarch, to 
suppress it entirely and produce his own new 
work in its stead? Fourteen times during Jo- 
seph’s absence Don Giovanni was performed, and 
once (Dec. 15th) after his return. But whether 
he—mostly confined to his bed as he was—ever 
heard that opera, is a point I am unable to de- 
termine. 

And here, I think, the close of our discussions 
of the relations between Mozart and Salieri— 
save a fact or two which will come in their prop- 
er places—is reached. I cannot, however, dis- 
miss the matter without a farther remark or 
two. 

1. Mozart writes to his father in July, 1783, 
[see Nissen, 474-5 ; Holmes, 239-40 (Am. Ed.) ; 
Jahn IIL, 276-7] that, having composed a rondo 
for the tenor Adamberger to introduce into An- 
fossi’s opera, “ Ji Curioso Indiscreto,” Salieri, at 
a rehearsal, took the singer aside and told him 
that Count Rosenberg [general manager] would 
not like it if he intragluced an air, and as a friend 
advised him not to do it; and that in consequence 
of this “ four,” or trick, the rondo was omitted. 
Of the bare fact in this case there can be no 
question. True, %t rests upon Mozart's letter 
alone ; but he was aman of truth. It should, 
however, not be forgotten that on this occasion 
the German songstress, Lange, sister of Mozart's 
wife—who did introduce two arias—and Adam- 
berger, the German tenor, made their first ap- 
pearance on the Italian stage, thus invading a 
territory which had belonged almost exclusively 
to the Italians. It was the most natural thing in 
the world thaj the Italians, young Salieri and 
all, should make common cause in the work of 
keeping the Italian opera in their own hands, 
and not allowing the Germans from the Kiirnth- 
nerthor to drive them from the stage of the Burg. 
It was equally natural that Mozart should put 
the worst construction npon the affair, and 
suppose that Salieri was the “head and front” 
of the offence of not allowing him opportunity 
to exhibit the talents he was conscious of pos- 
sessing. 

2. Mozart's suspicions of Salieri seem to have 
had their origin in an occurrence soon after his 
settlement in Vienna, in 1781. The Princess of 
Wurtemberg, the bride of Archduke Francis, 
had come to Vienna to have the advantages of 
the capital in completing her education, and Mo- 
zart applied through Archduke Maximilian (af- 
terward Elector of Cologne) for the position of 
her music teacher. Maximilian, says Jabn (IIL, 
49), “ applied at once to the Princess * * * *, but 
received the answer that if it depended upon 
her she should have chosen him; but the Em- 








peror— with him there is nothing but Salieri!’ 
writes Mozart, fretfully—had proposed Salieri for 
the sake of her singing, whom she therefore must 
take, for which she was very sorry.” 

Knowing as we do the relations between Joseph 
and Salieri, and the latter’s very great talents 
and acquirements in the vocal art, is it possible 
to conceive that the Emperor should pass him by 
and give the apppointment to the young emigrant 
from Salzburg? But that the next year Mozart 
could not obtain the place of teacher of the piano- 
forte to the Princess, owing to the opposition of 
Salieri, seems to be the fact, and one which is to 
the discredit of the Italian. 

Finally. Da Ponte nowhere hints at any mis- 
understanding between the two composers, nor 
at any efforts of Salieri to hinder the production 
ot either Figaro or Don Giovanni. Yet he, Da 
Ponte, was a friend and even protegé, as well as 
countryman, of Salieri; and it certainly would 
not have been difficult for the Imperial Royal 
Court Chapelmaster to have exerted some de- 
cisive influence upon his countryman, the Impe- 
rial Royal Court Poet, and to have hindered him 
from giving Mozart two such splendid subjects for 
the exhibition of his talents, as those two great- 
est of Italian operas. 

And now let a few lines from Holmes (227-8), 
of which the reader may believe as much as he 
pleases, or his judgment will let him, conclude 
this matter. 

“ The most active and inveterate against Mo- 
zart of all the Italian clique was Salieri. This 
composer, whose talents were just sufficient to 
enable him to live in some estimation, was a crea- 
ture of Gluck’s. Salieri had been with that mas- 
ter in Paris [a mistake], and to him Gluck con- 
fided the libretto of his opera [mistake No. 2] of 
the ‘ Danaides,’ the work with which he intended 
to close his own labors, when an attack of apo- 
plexy made him suddenly cease writing and con- 
sult the preservation of his health in retire- 
ment.” 

Then in a note Holmes adds :— 

“Salieri imitated the style of Gluck in his 
Tarare and other works, which are now, accord- 
ing to the usual fate of imitations, forgotten. As 
this composer has long been notorious for his ani- 
mosity against Mozart, some personal description 
may not be unwelcome. The mother of the cele- 
brated Signora Storace, who saw him repeatedly 
in Vienna, described him as a little man, with an 
animated countenance and peculiarly fine eyes, 
and his appearance altogether strongly reminded 
her of Garrick.” 

These passages from Holmes remind one of St. 
Paul's words: “ For I hear them record that they 
have a zeal of God, but not according to know- 
ledge.” 

Nore.—Wiirzbach, in his Austrian Biographic 
Lexicon, Art. “Joseph II.,” gives the following 
dates :— 

1788. Jan.6. Marriage of Archduke Francis. 

_ Feb. 9. War declared against the Turks. 

“29. Emperor’s departure for the army. 

March 14. His arrival at Semlin. 

April 24. Taking of Sabacz. 

Aug. 7. Turkish invasion of the Banat. 
“ 27. Taking of Dubicza. 

Sept. 20. Retreat from Caransches. 
“ 29. Taking of Choczim. 

Oct. 8. Taking of Novi. 

Dec. 5. Josephis return to Vienna. 





I have consulted several authorities, all of which 
confirm the absence of Joseph through all this sea- 
son. . What is to be said, then, to Da Ponte’s story, 
in form following :— 

“ The Emperor sent for me [after his return from 
Prague] and, while he overwhelmed me with the 
most flattering expressions, made me a present of 
another hundred ducats and said he had a great de- 
sire soon to hear Don Giovanni. Mozart came back 
and gave his score instantly to the copyists, who has- 
tened to write out the parts, because the Emperor 
was soon to leave Vienna. The Opera came to per- 
formance—and shall I say it?— Don Juan did not 
please! Everybody,except Mozart, thought it defec- 
tive. Additions were made, entire airs were changed, 
it was again brought out—and the Don Giovanni did 
not please! And what said the Emperor thereto ? 
‘The opera is exquisite—is divine—perhaps better 
even than the Figaro, but it isno meat for the teeth 
of my Viennese.’ I told Mozart this expression, 
who answered me with perfect calmness, ‘Time 
must be given them to chew upon it.’ He did not 
deceive himself. By his advice I caused it to be 
often repeated, and with each performance the ap- 
plause increased,” &c., &c: 

It is impossible to think that Da Ponte invented 
this story ; was there, then, a private performance in 
the winter? How can the story be reconciled to the 
fact that Joseph was not in Vienna at the public pro- 
duction of Don Giovanni? The most rational 
hypothesis is, that Da Ponte,writing after thirty years 
had elapsed, supposed a remark, really made in the 
Emperor’s afternoon concert over the score, to have 
been made after the public performance of Don Gio- 
vanni in the theatre. ° 

(To be Continued.) 





The Musical Library in the British 
Museum. 
(From the Athenzum.) 


It appears surprising, indeed, that the English 
nation does not yet possess a musical library ade- 
uate to the greatness, wealth and musical taste of 
the people. True, there is in the British Museum 
a musical library, the catalogue of which comprises 
one hundred and five thick folio volumes. But any 
one expecting to find in this library the necessary 
aids to the study of some particular branch of music, 
is sure to be disappointed. The plan observed in 
in the construction of the catalogue is the same as 
that of the New General Catalogue of the Library 
in the British Museum. The titles of the works are 
written on slips of paper and fastened, at a consider- 
able distance from each other, down the pages, so 
that space is reserved for future entries. The musi- 
cal catalogue contains only two entries upon the one 
side of a leaf and three upon the other. Each vol- 
ume has about one hundred and eight leaves. The 
whole catalogue, therefore, contains about 56,700 
titles of musical compositions and literary produc- 
tions on the subject of music. The Museum pos- 
sesses besides a collection of musical compositions 
and treatises in manuscript, of which a small ceta- 
logue was printed in the year 1842. It contains 
about 250 different works, some of which are valua- 
ble. These facts are probably known to many of 
our readers ; still I think it necessary to notice them 
briefly, in order to guard against the possibility of 
the following observations being misunderstood. 
Even a hasty inspection of the written catalogue 
must convince any one that it contains principally 
entries of compositions possessing no musical value 
whatever. Every quadrille, ballad and polka, which 
has been published in England during the last fifty 
years, appears to have a place here, and occupies just 
as ample space as Gluck’s “Alceste”’ or Burney’s 
“ History of Music.” This is perhaps unavoidable. 
If works of merit only were to find admission, who 
would be competent to draw the line between these 
and such as ought to be rejected? In no other art, 
perhaps do the opinions of connoisseurs respecting the 
merit of any work differ so much as in music. Since 
music appeals more directly and more exclusively to 
the heart than other arts, its beauties are less capa- 
ble of demonstration, and, in fact, do not exist for 
those who have no feeling for them. There are even 
at the present day musicians who cannot appreciate 
the compositions of Sebastian Bach. Forkel, an 
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enthusiastic admirer of S. Bach, as well as a learn- 
ed and conscientious musician, has written a long 
dissertation, in which he endeavors to prove that 
Gluck’s operas are execrable (vide *‘ Musikalisch- 
Kritische Bibliothek,” Band Il). Again, among the 
adherents of a certain modern school, despising dis- 
tinctness of form and melody, may be found men 
who speak with enthusiasm of the masterworks of 
Handel, Gluck and Mozart. Besides, it must be 
borne in mind that even our classical composers have 
now and then produced works of inferior merit, 
which are nevertheless interesting, inasmuch as they 
afford us an insight into the gradual development of 
their powers. In short, in a musical library for the 
use of a whole nation, every musical composition 
which has been published ought necessarily to be in- 
cluded. Iu the Musical Library of the British Mu- 
seum it unfortunately happens, however, that those 
works especially are wanting which are almost uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the most important. 
Indeed, it would require far less space to enumerate 
the works of this kind which it contains, than those 
which it does not, but ought to contain. One or 
two instances in confirmation of this assertion must 
suffice. Should the musical student resort to the 
Museum for the purpose of ascertaining the means 
by which Weber has produced the beautiful and 
justly renowned instrumental effects in ‘‘ Der Frei- 
schiitz,” he will find himself disappointed. The 
score of this admirable opera, although published in 
Berlin more than twenty years ago, is still wanting 
in the library. Among Gluck’s operas he will search 
in vain for the scores of Iphigenie in Tauris and 
Armida. Neither will he find the scores of Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni, Figaro, Entfiihrung aus dem Serail ; 
nor those of Beethoven’s Fidelio, Kgmont, &c. Bach 
and Handel will in course of time be amply repre- 
sentead, as the Museum subscribes to the German 
Bach and Handel Societies. The Handel Society 
proposes to issue regularly two works in every year, 
and to publish about sixty works in all, so that, if no 
unforeseen obstacles intervene,this publication will be 
completed within a period of ahout thirty years. 
Thus, in the beginning of the next century the stu- 
dent may hope to find in the British Museum the 
works of Bach, Handel, and, perhaps, also of Beet- 
hoven, of which Brietkopf and Hirtel in Leipzig, 
are issuing a complete edition. But, is it advisable 
to withhold from the present generation the use of 
the most important compositions of the great mas- 
ters, because a future generation is likely to have 
them in a set with less important ones ? 

Again, the student must be prepared for a disap- 
pointment should he have to consult any of our 
standard scientific works on music. To note only 
one instance: Mattheson, the well-known contem- 
porary and friend of Handel, has written, it is said, 
a greater nttmber of works relating to the theory and 
history of music than the number of years he lived, 
and he died at the venerable age of eighty-three. 
There are,according to the musical catalogue, only 
four of his works in the British Museum, and of 
these only one is generally classed by judges among 
the most important productions of his pen. How- 
ever, there may be more works relating to the science 
of music in the library than would appear from the 
catalogue of music. Several have evidently been 
en in the New General Catalogue. I find this 
to be the case, for instance, with some recent Ger- ’ 
man publications—as Spohr’s Autobiography, the 
interesting treatises on Acoustics and on the con- 
struction of Musical Instruments, by Zamminer and 
Helmholtz, and some similar works. Would it not 
be advisable to have all the books relating to music 
entered in the musical catalogue? Even the most 
important dissertations on musical subjects,which are 
found in various scientific works, might, with great 
advantage, be noticed in this catalogue. I shall 
mention only the essays in the ‘‘Asiatic Researches,” 
in the works of Sir W. Jones and Sir W. Ousley, in 
“ Déscription de l’Egypte,” and in the Philésophical 
Transactions. 

Thus much respecting the present condition of the 
Musical Library in the British Museum. Allow me 
now to submit a few sugyestions as to how a Nation- 
al Musical Library ought to be constituted in order 
best to answer its purpose. Premising that it must 
be formed with as mach regard to the convenience of 
those who resort to it for reference, as of those who 
are engaged ina continued study of some particular 
branch of music, the following classes of works 
ought to form the basis of its constitution. 

_1. The score of the Classical Operas, Oratorios, and 
similar Vocal Compositions with Orchestral Accom- 
paniment.—Many of these scores have not appeared 
in print, but are obtainable in carefully revised man- 
wate copies. ‘ 

2. Lhe scores of Symphonies, Overtures, and simil 
Orchestrol Compositions.— The editions which barb 
been revised by the composers themselves are the 





most desirable. The same remark applies to the 
scores of operas, oratorios, &e. ; 

3. Vocal Music in Score.—The sacred compositions 
“Alla Capella,” and the madrigals of the old Flem- 
ish, Italian and other continental schools, as well as 
those of the celebrated old English composers. The 
choruses of the Greek Church in Russia, &c. 

4. QMrtets, Quintets, and similar Compositions in 
Score.—The study of these works of our great mas- 
ters is so essential to the mnsician, that especial care 
should he taken to secure the best editions. The 
classical trios for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, 
and some other compositions of this kind, have recent- 
ly been published in score. These editions are greatly 
preferable to those in which the part for each instru- 
ment is only printed separately. The same remark 
applies to the concertos of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
other masters, which have recently been published 
with the orchestral accompaniment in score. 

5. Sonatas, Fantasias, Fugues, §c.,—Of all the 
classical works composed for a single instrument, the 
original editions, generally revised by the composers 
themselves, are indispensable. Besides these, the 
most important subsequent editions of the same works 
would be required. Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas, 
for instance, have been re-edited by Czerny,Moscheles, 
Hallé, and other eminent performers. It is highly 
interesting and instructive, to examine and to com- 
pare the readings of thése musicians, which differ in 
many points from each other. 

6. Arrangemenls.—Those of operas, oratorios, 
masses, and other elaborate vocal compositions, with 
orchestral accompaniment, must necessarily be con- 
fined to the instrumental portion, otherwise they are 
useless either for study or reference. Those ar- 
rangements are greatly preferable which have been 
made by the composers themselves, or under their 
superintendence. 

7. National Music.—All the collections of nation- 
al songs and dances which have been published in 
different countries. The advantage which the musi- 
cian might derive from a careful study of these, is 
not vet so fully appreciated as it deserves, but it 
would, probably, soon be better understood if these 
treasures were made more easily accessible. 

8. Books of Instruction for Vocal and Instrumental 
Practice.—The best schools for every instrument, as 
well as for the voice, which have been published in 
different countries and languages. 

9. Works on the Theory and History of Music.— 
All the standard works ought to be found in the li- 
brary, not only in the language in which they were 
originally written, but also in theftranslations, if any 
such exist. Many of the latter are valuable on ac- 
count of the interesting explanations and other addi- 
tions by the translators. This is, for instance, the 
case with some English books which have been 
translated into German; as “ Brown’s Dissertation 
on the Rise, Union and Power of Music,” translated 
by Eschenburg ; “ Handel’s Life,” by Mainwaring, 
translated by Mattheson; besides several others.— 
Perhaps I need scarcely add that the biographies of 
celebrated musicians ought also to be included among 
the most desirable requisites. 

10. Works on Sciences intimately connected with the 
Theory of Music.— Treatises on Acoustics, on the 
construction of Musical Instruments, on Aésthetics, 





11. Musical Journals.—All the principal ones pub- 
lished in different countries and languages. To these 
might advantageously be added the most important 
literary journals containing critical and other disser- 
tations on music. 

12. Dictionaries, Catalogues, &-c.—The English lan- 
guage possesses no musical dictionary, technical, bio- 
graphical, or bibliographical, of importance, similar 
to the French and German works by Fétis, Schilling, 
Gerber, Rousseau and others, which are indispensa- 
ble for the library. With these may be classed the 
very useful works on the Literature of Music, by 
Forkel, Lichtenthal, and Becker, as well as Hoff- 
meister’s comprehensive ‘‘ Handbuch der musickal- 
ishchen Kiteratur.’”? The collection of catalogues 
should comprise all those of the principal public mu- 
sical libraries on the Continent, as well as in Eng- 
land ; those of large and valuable private libraries, 
several of which have appeared in print,—as, for in- 
stance, Kiesewetter’s “Sammlung alter Musik,”’ Beck- 
er’s “Tonwerke des X VI. und X VII, Jahrhunderts,” 
and others; those of the principal music-publishers, 
and those of important libraries which have been dis- 
posed of at public auctions. 

I think it unnecessary to extend this list any fur- 
ther, as it will suffice to indicate the plan which, in 
my opinion, ought to be pursued in the formation of 
a National Musical Library. I shall therefore only 
observe further, that there are, besides the above 
mentioned, several kinds of works which can scarce- 
ly be considered as of secondary importance,—such 
as musical travels, novels, and entertaining as well 





as instructive musical essays ; librettos of operas and 
the poetry of other elaborate vocal compositions ; 
drawings illustrating the construction of musical in- 
struments,—as, for instance, 6f the most celebrated 
organs, of the various improvements in the piano- 
forte, &c.; engravings from the best portraits of 
celebrated musicians; and faithful sketches from 
sculptures and paihtings of nations of antiquity in 
which musical instruments and performances are re- 
presented. 

There remains yet another point which requires a 
moment’s consideration: I allude to the, daily in- 
creasing difficulty of forming such a Library as I 
have just planned. The interest in the study of 
classical works relating to ‘music is evidently no 
longer confined to classical musicians, but is rapidly 
spreading among amateurs and men of science. 

heir libraries now absorb many of the old and 
scarce works which formerly were almost exclusively 
in the hands of the musicians. Moreover, the Eng- 
lish Colonies have already drawn upon our limited 
supply of the old standard works, and there is every 
reason to suppose that the demand for them will con- 
tinue to increase. Many of these works have evi- 
dently been published in an edition of only a small 
number of copies. Still it is not likely that they will 
be republished. In a few instances, where a new edi- 
tion has been made, it has not apparently affected the 
price of the original edition, because the latter is 
justly considered preferable. 1 will give one instance : 
the new edition of Hawkins’s ‘“ History of Music” 
has not lessened the value of the first edition. . In- 
deed, the price of the first edition is still, as formerly, 
on a par with the price of Burney’s History, of which 
no new edition has been published. About ten years 
ago it was possible to obtain the scores of old classi- 
cal operas, and other works of the kind, at the aver- 
age rate of 10s. per volume; now they fetch double 
the price, and there is every probability that ae 4 
will become every year more expensive. Indeed, 
whatever may be the intrinsic value of any such 
work, the circumstance of its being old and scarce 
seems sufficient, at least in England, to ensure it a 
high price. I have it from good authority, that at 
the recent sale of the library of the late Professor 
Taylor, some old works of authors who have never 
enjoyed a high reputation as musicians, were sold 
for about as many pounds as they cost their former 
owner shillings. A book of songs, published in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, entitled “ Bassus,” was 
(as noticed in the Atheneum, No. 1886) recently sold 
at auction for the sum of eighty pounds. The sug- 
gestion of your correspondent that it consists of the 
bass part only of a work (vide Atheneum, No. 1888) 
is undoubtedly correct. This work, or rather part of 
a work, has been purchased for the Library of the 
British Museum. It appears to consist of a compil- 
ation of different composers, similar to the ‘‘Chan- 
sons Musicales & quatre parties de plusieurs auteurs,” 
of which a series of volumes was published in Paris 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. It may, 
however, be valuable on account of the poetry, or at 
least on account of the words; musically, a bass part 
alone can have no value. If the next eighty pounds 
which the authorities of the British Museum are dis- 
posed to spend for the benefit of the Musical Library 
were laid out in the purchase of the scores of the 
important works of Mozart, Beethoven, Gluck, We- 
ber and others, which are wanting, a decided ste 
would be made towards the improvement of the Li- 
brary. The most practicable’ method, undoubtedly, 
would be to procure th®old and scarce works from 
the Continent, where the prices have not yet risen to 
the same extent as in England. Sale-Catalogues of 
second-hand works on music are regularly published 
in Leipzig, Berlin and other towns, and are easily 
obtainable in London. Whatever requires to be 
done fin this matter, ought evidently to be done 
soon. The well-known kindness of the officers of 
the British Museum is a sufficient guarantee that any 
well-founded suggestion for the improvement of the 
Musical Library would be received by them with 
proper consideration. But as the question is, or 
onght to be, ot public interest, a public discussion of 
of it seems to give it the best chance of being per- 
fectly taken up. 





“Mirella.” 


The production of M. Charles Gounod’s latest 
opera, “ Mireille,” Italianized into “Mirella,” at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, has been an utter failure. Every- 
thing was done to ensure a success which the work 
itself, it was hoped, would be sufficient to command. 
With the incomparable Tietjens as Mireille, Giuglini 
as Vincent, Santley as Ourrias, Reboux, fresh from 
the Parisian representations, as Vincenette, and Tre- 
belli as Taven, with an important subsidiary cast ; 
with the opera itself carefully cut down and the weari- 
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some remorse of Ourrias at the Rhone, and the ab- 
surd cheeur des cadavres cut out; with the scenery, 
and, lastly, with a perfect orchestra under the leader- 
ship of one of M. Gourfod’s greatest admirers; with all 
these advantages—advantages which the work never 
had in Paris to a like degree,—Mirella is a total fail- 
ure. When we say this, we do not for an instant at- 
tribute the ill success of Mirella to the composer. 

M. Gounod has in Mireille split for the fifth or 
sixth time upon the rock of a weak libretto. And 
here again we must make a reservation, due not only 
to M. Goynod’s collaborateurs, but due likewise to the 
critical importance to the great lyrical craft of the 
reason why and wherefore Mireille has proved flat 
and ineffective. When we say that Gounod has suf- 
fered repeatedly from weak /ibrett’, we mean that, in 
a dramatic point of view—the prime light in which 
every opera should be judged—they are powerless 
and insufficient. Poetry many of them have-— 
Mireille especially—but most of our composers soon 
Jearn that a poetical libretto is not the safest vehicle to 
which they can entrust the safety and welfare of their 
most precious thoughts. M. Gounod has a hanker- 
ing after pure poetry ; that is perfectly evident ; and 
where his librettist has given him a story with the 
requisite graces of imagination thrown over its out- 
line, M. Gounod has apparently been content. In 
one illustrious example— that of Faust—he was for- 
tunate enough to get poetry plus plot—the perfection, 
in fact, of a libretto, and we ail know the charming 
lyric that resulted. But in every other of his operas 
recently, Gounod has been singularly unfortunate, or 
rather singularly consistent in setting a poem, not a 
play. We can quite understand, for example, how a 
man. of Gounod’s delica'ely poetical organization 
came to set such an adumbration of a play as Mirella 
is. To begin with, the story is Provencal and pas- 
toral, with pretty episodes in the early acts of mul- 
berry picking and harvesting; and M. Gounod’s 
genius lies essentially in pastoral writing, delighting 
to charge his pf&tures with quaint figures, and their 
quainter modes of expressicn. Next, there is plenty 
of the neutral tint in the Mfirei//e canvass, ayninst 
which M. Gounod delights to work in his full-colored 
rustics, such as the Val D’ Enfer and the Desert of 
the Crau ; and lastly the opera closes in with a blaze 
of religious contrast, organ pealing, priests promen- 
ading, girls singing. ‘Then, the thin thread of story 
itself is at least a silken one. The simple Provencai 
girl's trath and fidelity, leading her through wilder- 
nesses in search of her lover, dead or dying, is a 
pretty speciality for the heroine of a story, if not an 
opera; the tenor, a rustic, comes ont nicely in oppo- 
sition to the rough and brutal bull-fighter who wants 
to rob him of Mireille; and the remorse of Ourrias him- 
self (which it has been thought, and rightly, not ad- 
visable to limn any more) at the ghastly bridge of 
sighs over the Rhone, the Charon, the corpses, the 
drowning ery of the marderer, all have the true po- 
etical tinge; whilst the dénouement at the trysting 
pon, where Mireille drags her weary limbs to find 

er lover living whom she thought dead, is in strict 
romantic taste. 

All this is very pretty to tell or to be told. Put 
upon the stage and expanded into five, or even into 
four acts, the Provengal legend loses all its charm, 
and becomes an uninteresting play. The first acts, 
if they contain little situation, are extremely pleasing 
from the opposite grouping and singing together of 
villagers, whilst there is story enough in the jealousy 
of Ourrias, the dawning love of Mireille, and the 
family quarrel which termiffates the second act, to 
interest the listener not only in the music as music, 
but in its purpose as-a lyrical éxponent of fecling and 
expression, Act third, the meeting between Ourrias 
and Vincent, disenchants the mind at once. Santley, 
himself, who has the divine spark sufficiently strong 
to electrify most dead bodies, failed to make the 
scene tell, and when Ginglini's concluding phrases 
(the old pianissimo cadence with the upturned eyes 
which people like) were applauded, the compliment 
was for the tact of the actor, not for the composer. 
Act fourth, the wild, beautiful, but arid desert of the 
Crau, developes still more forcibly the lamentable 
weakness of the drama. A goatherd comes on and 
Jodels a es pastoral, and then goes off. Neither 
the goatherd nor his song has anything whatever to 
do with the action of the piece, and the young person 
is never seen again. Mirei/le then appears, and on 
the conclusion of her scena down comes the curtain. 
Act fourth, by bringing Mireille and Vincent together, 
and giving occasion fora chorus of priosts, &c., af- 
fords a chance for « sort of finale, but in reality there 
is _ one finale, that to the second act already men- 
tioned. 

Now, no music in the world could make a “book” 
snch as this interesting. Nor is M. Gounod’s setting 
an éxception. We again admit the genius, the in- 

- 8piration that shines in every scene; but we do so, 
the more strongly to point out the absolute depend- 





ence of a composer on dramatic situation and dra- 
matic effect for a successful opera. It is time M. 
G d of all people should learn and act upon this 
fact in lyrical composition. To go no further hack 
from Mireille, than his Reine de Saba, a much more 
powerful work than the former in every way, what 
was it but the ridiculous impressing of Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba into his service, that hadltbarred 
the representation of that work ?—Orchestra. 


An Inanimate Artist. 

We have been favored with a view of an inven- 
tion, which, if ever perfected, promises to inflict a 
heavy blow on the community of paid artists. The 
Anthropoglossos has for some time occupied a pro- 
minent position on the walls of the town; that mys- 
terious Greek word has awakened curiosity enough 
to make the inventor’s fortune, but that people are 
satisfied with being curious. A hand circular stating 
that the Anthropoglossos was now in perfect voice 
and in a condition to sing several popular melodies, 
we took occasion to inspect the invention at the place 
of exhibition, St. James’s Hall. 

There is no doubt that the fignre is mechanical, 
and that it sings of its own unaided powers. More 
than this, that it pronoances with wonderful distinet- 
ness. The sibilants alone are rather hazy, and are 
half lisped and half suppressed, as is not uncommon 
in animate so¢iety. In singing Mr. Brinley Richard's 
immortal hymn, for example, the Anthropoglossos 
gives the refrain as we have heard many artists of 
real life render it. ‘God bleh the Prin of Wale” is 
not so indistipct as to prevent one applauding the 
wonderful sostenuto at the end of the figure’s song. 
In form the: Anthropoglossos is not prepossessing. 
He has a very large head of that intellectual type 
seen in hairdressers’ windows, but the expression is 
heightened by the slightest cast in his eyes. flis 
hair is thin; but he wears a promising beard and 
moustache. His mouth is stuffed with a large funnel, 
through which the notes proceed. Beneath the head 
is a glass case, through which you see a cylinder in 
motion, and a couple of valves, which operate like 
bellows, and serve as lungs. The pulmonic organs 
(so to speak) are visible to the audience; the bron- 
chial organs, which produce the actual words, are 
concealed inside the head. You see how the wind 
is carried from the bellows up two tubes into the 
head ; but how articulation is effected, is a mystery 
it would be difficult to explain. 

The whole figure is suspended by a chain from a 
temporary rafter in the upper part of the room. It 
touches nothing which has any connectiom with be- 
low. On entering the hall, we thought the sounds 
were ventriloqual, but closer examination undeceived 
us; for on going up to the figure, the notes could 
plainly be heard proceeding from the funnel. 

The Anthropoglosses sings half-a-dozen popular 
songs from a varied selection. While we were there, 
he gave us ‘‘Polly Perkins,” ‘Annie Lyle,” “A Gip- 
sey’s Life,” “God Bless the Prince of Wales,” and 
the National Anthem. Thé words were distinctly 
pronounced with the exception of the s and sh, which 
were indistinct ; and the voice is between a tenor and 
a baritone, though very weak and plaintive. We 
have heard the same sort of voice a dozen times in 
the street. The most curious of this automaton’s ca- 
pacities is that he can get up a song in any language, 
if you give him about six hours. His accent, is dis- 
tinctly a cockney one; he turns his a’s into t's, and 
his o's into ow’s ; but he is warranted to sing a song 
in pure French, German or Italian, and in six hours, 
Could any of our more expensive artists do more ? 

We confess to being afraid of the Anthropoglossos. 
He possesses too many advantages over his animate 
brethren in art. He is cheaper to keep; he is less 
distracting ; he is more to be relied on, for he never 
takes acold. Consider how adaptable he is to an 
artistic tour: requiring, as he does, neither first-class 
carriage nor hotel accommodation. No; in the in- 
terests of the profession, we protest against the An- 
thropoglossos, who, if his voice only grow a little 
more powerful, may prove a formidable rivaf to many 
a costly pet of the public.—Orchestra (London). 











Tue ANTHROPOGLOSSOs.—The room in St. 
James’s-hall, long enlivened by the Christy’s Min- 
strels, is now devoted to a singular exhibition, bear- 
ing for its title the singular word printed above. 

Entering the room the spectator finds his attention 
attracted by a large waxen head, bearing no slight 
resemblance to the late M. Jullien, with something 
like a silver funnel stuck into its mouth. This head 
does not stand on a pedestal, but is sustained by 
gilded chains suspended from the ceiling. At the 
first glance it might be taken for a very idealized 
“ Aunt Sally,” but on closer inspection the specta- 
tor will perceive below the bust a small glass case 
containing some sort of mechanical apparatus. To 


| yet brought into active operation. 


an apertare in this case the exhibitor applies a key, 
and after a winding-up process has been duly accom- 
plished, a pair of little bellows are seen to work, and 
the sound of a human voice, singing the music and 
words of a song, quite as distinctly as any flesh and 
lood vocalist, issues from the mouth of the head. 
Six songs, terminating with “‘ God Save the Queen,” 
constitute the entire entertainment. Two other 
heads, likewise with funnels in their mouths, may be 
observed at the back of the room, but these are not 
When their mu- 
sical education is complete we may possibly be fa- 
vored with duets and trios. 

If we remember right, it was Alexander the Great 
who played the lyre with such wondrous skill as to 
elicit from his father the remark that the performance 
was too good for a future King. In the seme man- 
ner, notwithstanding the assurance that the loss of 
“Polly Perkins ” and the fascination of the “dark 
girl dressed in blue” are celebrated “ by means of 
the nicest and most exquisitely arranged mechan- 
ism,” we cannot help remarking that the articulation 
is almost too unexceptionable for a machine. ‘There 
is nothing wooden or metallic,or squeaky or hitchy,in 
the whole performance, but the lyric effusions go off 
as glibly as thongh some artist at the Masic Hall 
were singing them through one of those pipes that 
form a communication between the principal’s parlor 
and the clerk’s room in a merchant’s countinghouse. 
Hence we fear wicked Pyrrhonists will arise who will 
doubt the connection between the winding-np of the 
machine and the utterance of the melodies. Of 
course, thev will be altogéther wrong, but the pres- 
ence of a voice less decidedly human would have in- 
calenlably increased the facility of refuting them. 

However, the sceptic and the believer will both 
agree that the exhibition is extremely ingenious. 
The head is not large enough to contain any human 
performer, nor does it communicate in any visible 
manner with any remote source of sound. There it 
hangs, in chains, in a state of defiant insulation, and 
if you will not believe that its voice proceeds from 
the little hellows it challenges you to point out an- 
other origin. 

To most persons of the present generation the 
“ Anthropoglossos ” will, we think, be an absolute 
novelty, but the older among as will, perhaps, recol- 
lect that at a time when the name cf Madame Tus- 
sand was unknown in London there was, on the 
southern side of Fleet street, a collection of wax 
figures, ostensibly belonging to one Mrs. Salmon, 
In one of the rooms of the edifice that contained this 
collection’ was the so-called “Invisible Girl,” a small 
suspended box, from which issued a voice that an- 
swered questions and sang songs. Whether the old 
“Invisible Girl” was similar in principle to the ‘‘An- 
thropoglossos” we cannot say.—London Times. 


Rlusic Abrowd. 


Sr. Pererssurc. A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Musical World encloses the programmes of all 
the concerts given by the Musical Society of Russia 
during the past season. They are full of piquancy 
and novelty, as well as of tried gold, and may furnish 
some hints to our own concert-givers. At any rate, 
a perusal of the list may amuse our readers. 

First Concert: Music to Manfred; Schumann; 
Overture, Les Girondistes—Litolff; Cavatina, Faust, 
Gounod; Concerto, Violin—Ferdinand David; 
‘Romances, Pianoforte,” Gurileff: Symphony (A 
major), Beethoven. 

Y Concert: Overture, Les deux Journées— 
Cherubini; “Symphonetic Poem.” Orpheus— Liszt ; 
Fragments from the opera of O: pheus—Gluck : Con- 
certo, Piano (F minor), Chopin; Symphony (A 
minor)—Meéndelssohn. 

Third Cancert; Overture and Fragments from the 
Opera; Russlau and Ludmilla—Glinka; Serenade 
(D major, first movement for full band)—J. Brahms ; 
Air, 7?tus—Mozart ; Symphony (1) major)—Haydn ; 
** Nachthelle ”"—Franz Schubert ; Chorus, Men’s 
Voices (Orchestral accompaniment by Singer)— 
Franz Schubert; Overture, No. 3, Leonore—LBeet- 
hoven. 

Fourth Concert : Overture to a Tragedy—Bargiel ; 
Concert Air—Mendelssohn; Concerto (C minor), 
Pianoforte, Beethoven ; “Hundreth Psalm,’’ Handel ; 
Symphony (B flat major)—Schamann. 

Fifth Concert : Overture and Fragments from Ober- 
on—C. M. von Weber ; Overture, //afiz, L. Ehlert ; 
Concerto, Violoncello (MS.), Davidoff; Two Cho- 
ruses ‘‘a capella” (*“Tenebree fact sunt,’’ Haydn, 
and “Ave verum,” Mozart); Symphony (C major), 
Schumann. 

Sixth Concert: Theme and Variations from the 
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Suite, Franz Lachner; Air, Don Juan, Mozart; 
Concerto (D minor), Pianoforte— Mendelssohn ; 
“Romances, Piano ”—Glinka; Fragments from 
“‘Missa Solemnis’—Beethoven; Symphony (G 
minor)— Mozart. 

Seventh Concert: Overture, “ Meeresstille und 
gliicklich Fahrt”—Mendelssohn ; Chorus, ‘“Meeres- 
stille und gliickliche Fahrt”—Beethoven ; Concerto 
(F sharp minor), Violin, Ernst ; Serenade, Women’s 
Voices, Franz Schubert; ‘“Passacaglia” (scored by 
Esser), J. S. Bach ; Two Choruses a capella (‘“Tene- 
bree facte sunt,’’ Haydn; “Crucifixus,” for eight 
voices, Lotti); Symphony (C mi:.or), Beethoven. 

Eighth Concert: Symphony (C minor), Spohr ; 
Fragments from Lelio,Berlioz; Concerto, Piano, 
Schumann; Air, Life for the Czaar, Glinka; Over- 
ture (C major, Op. 124), Beethoven. 

Ninth Concert : Overture, Faust, Wagner ; Chorus, 
Isis, Lulli; Chorus, Castor ef Pollux, Rameau ; 
Overture, Der Sohn des Mandarinen, Kui; Concerto, 
Clarinet, Weber ; Chorus, Die Zauberfldte, Mozart; 
Symphony (D minor), Schumann. 

Tenth Concert: Overture, Hamlet, N. W. Gade : 
“Nachtlied,” Chorus and Orchestra, Schumann; 
Ballet, from the opera, Der Déimon, Vietinghof ; Aria 
“Ah, Perfido,” Beethoven; Concerto, Piano (F flat 
major), Liszt ; Symphony No. 9 (‘Choral’), Beet- 
hoven. 

So much for the Musical Society, over the dcings 
of which Herr Antoh Rubinstein presides with so 
much spirit. The programmes of the Quartet per- 
formances are quite as varied and interesting in their 


way: 

First Evening: Quartet (C major, Haydn; Sonata 
(in A), Pianoforte, Op. 101, Becthoven ; Quartet (A 
minor), Mendelssohn. 

Second Evening: Quartet (E flat major), Beet- 
hoven; Sonata, Pianoforte, Op. 109, Becthoven ; 
Quartet (D minor), Franz Schubert. 

Third Evening : Quartet (C minor), Beethoven ; 
Sonata, Pianoforte, Op. 110, Beethoven; Quartet 
(A minor), Schumann. 

Fourth Evening ; Quartet ‘C major), Havdn ; So- 
nata, Pianoforte, Op. 111, Beethoven ; Quartet (F 
minor) Beethoven. 

Besides all this, it appears that the Society got up 
three Matinées for Mad. Schumann, in -vhich that 
lady played compositions by Schumann, Beethoven, 
Chopin, ete. 

Two hundred and sixty-three pupils have entered 
the Conservatory this year. Branch Societies have, 
also, been opened at Kieff and Charkoff. ‘The 
Branch Society of Moscow seems to have greatly 
distinguished itself during the past twelvemonth. 
Three grand concerts, held in the Riding School, at- 
tracted altogether no less than 12,000 auditors. The 
object of these performances was to afford the poorer 
classes, by means of reduced prices of admission, a 
chance of hearing really good music. $0 none can 
say that the ‘‘divine art” does not progress in Russia. 
Nor will anyone refuse to give the credit, which is his 
due in this movement, to Herr Anton Rubinstein, 
with whom is frequently associated in the good work 
in which he is engaged, the celebrated violinist, M. 
Henri Wieniawski. 





Wermar. The theatre was closed on the 26th 
ult., with Meyerbeer’s ever fresh opera, le Dia- 
ble. According to report it will re-open on the 16th 
September next, with Goethe’s Egmont. The operas 
recently given have been Rossini’s Guillarme Tell (a 
very flat performance, owing principally fo the evi- 
dent indisposition of Madame von Milde); Rienzi 

twice) ; Freyschiitz ; Der Fliegende Hollander ; 

engrin (a weak performance, especially as far as 
the band was concerned); Die Kindische Snalnixe 
(after Kauer’s Donauweibchen) ; La Juive; Martha ; 
and Jl Trovatore. Mendelssohn’s Elijah has been 
admirably executed at Kisenach, under the direction 
of Professor Muller-Hartung. The celebrated Sal- 
zang church-choir, formed on the model of that at 
the cathedral, Berlin, lately gave a concert in the 
Town-church, The following was the programme: 
“O, Roma nobilis” (hymn of the 8th century) ; 
“Panis angelicus,” by Palestrina ; “Lux eterna,” by 
Jomelli ; “Exultate Deo,” by Scarlatti; chorale, 
“Jesu, meine Freude,” by Sebastian Bach; “Tan- 
tum ergo,” by Cherubini ; Prayer for three-part Boy’s 
Chorus, by Hauptmann ; and the Eightieth Psalm, 
by Dr. Emil Naumann. With the exception of a 
few trifling deficiencies, the performance was excel- 
lent, and the advanced state of the choir, which is 
under the protection of the Crown-Prince of Meinin- 


gen, does the greatest credit toi 
Miiller. g redit toits conductor, Herr 


Larrzic.—The King of Saxony has conferred 
the Cross of the Albrecht Order on Professor Mos- 
cheles, “in consideration of his services to the art of 

. ° 





music in general, and to the Conservatorium of i 


Music at Leipzig in particular.” 


Herr Blaseman has resigned the Kapellmeistership 
of the Euterpe Concerts, refusing, it is said, to sub- 
mit to the force to which he was subjected by a xec- 
tion of the Directors, headed by Dr. Brendel, the 
principal apostle of the New German School, who 
were always trying to bring before the public works 
of the most “advanced ” description. Herr von 
Bernuth, Director of the Sing-Academie and the 
Dilettanti Orchestra Verein, has heen appointed to 
the vacant place; but he wisely insisted upon the re- 
modelling of the Direction before he would accept 
the office. It is, perhaps, from Spartan principles, 
good that these advanced works should sometimes be 
heard, for nothing should be condemned without a 
hearing, but to make them the main part of a con- 
cert is more than an ordinary mortal can endurd. 





Drespen.—The correspondent of the Orchestra 
July 2, writes : . 

The theatre at Dresden was reopened on Tuesday 
The first three operas selected may well he called 
representative-— The [luguenots, Tannhiuser, Don 
Juan, The performance of the Huguenots was espe- 
cially dedicated to Meyerheer’s memory. The ap 
pearance of the theatre is much improved and bright- 
ened by the renovation. There are few theatres 
where so.artistic an atmosphere prevails as at Dresden. 
The principal artists, both dramatic and operatic, 
may he hetter at one time than at another; but the 
whole effect is always good ; even down to the stage 
footmen there is an air of refinement and complete- 
ness that might put to shame institutions of larger 
resources. The orchestra is splendid ; the string in 
struments all proceed from one maker, as i: the ease, 
T helieve, with the wood and brass. The homogene- 
ousness of tone which thus arises is peculiarly rich 
and sweet Since Dr. Rietz has been at the head of 
the orchestra, it has made the nearest approach to 
perfection. In place of the late machinist, Herr 
Hiinel, whose death was hastened hy the burns he re- 
ceived in rescuing Frau Biirde-Ney from imminent 
veril, Herr Brandt of Darmstadt has been appointed. 
This gentleman is a master in his craft, and is the 
only machinist who has yet ventured to nut upow the 
stage the perilous Foundry-Scene of Gounod’s 
Queen of Sheba. 

Cartsarune —A grand demonstration of musi- 
cal “latter day saints,’ or “men of the future,” seems 
to be the meaning of the following announcement : 

In the last week but one of August the great mu- 
sical féte of the General German Musical Associa- 
tion takes place in Carlsruhe. It is to last four days 
and is to consist of four grand concerts, the direction 
of which has been undertaken by Dr. Hans von 
Biilow. Liszt and Wagner are in Carlsruhe for the 
purpose of preparing the way, and the musical socie- 
ty looks forward with great interest to August. 





London. 


Her Magesty’s Tueatre.--The principal nov- 
elty of the past month or two in the operatic world 
has heen the production of Gounod’s latest work, 
* Mireille,” done into Italian as “Mirella.” The fine 
powers of Titjens, Trebelli, Giuglini, Santley, Janca, 
Gassier, &c., could not save it from a failure, al- 
though it was allowed several trials. A fuller account 
will be found on another page. The Times, however, 
thinks, in spite of its defects, that it improves upon 
acquaintance, and adds : 

It is not another Faust, but that merely proves the 
author’s versatility, the subject having nothing what- 
ever in common with Faust, while the music, it may 
be stated without reserve, is in every sense happy and 
effective. Mireille shares two peculiarities with Faust. 
It does not contain a single example of elaborate 
writing, asingle example either of grand morceau d’ 
ensemble (to employ an untranslatable compound), or 
of the grand finale, in which the most famous dram- 
atic composers, fiom Mozart to Rossini, have de- 
lighted to exhibit their strength. On the other hand, 
an individuality of stylg which, in spite of occasional 
resemblances to Anber and occasional imitations of 
Meverheer, reveals the fact that M. Gounod’s music 
is M. Gounod’s and no one else’s; an individuality, 
of which, seeing how few living composers can boast 
anything of the sort, the accomplished French musi- 
cian has a right to be proud, is apparent in Mireille, 
just as itis apparent in Faust and La Reine de Saba, 
the unsuccessful predecessor of that singularly popu- 
lar work ; but further, we repeat there is nothing in 
common between M. Gounod’s last opera and his 





last but two. That Faust should be immediataly 
understood and its worth acknowledged, not alone 
in Paris and London, but wherever it has been per- 
formed, while Mireille in Paris was laid aside after 
twenty-four representations, is solely attributable to 
their respective books. 

On Monday (18th), beginning of the “ cheap 
nights,” Faust. Tuesday (Mireille, 7th time). Thurs- 
day Ji Trovatore, Mdlle. Grossi as Azucena, the rest ~ 
as before, Mad. Harriers-Wippern or thrown up 
the part of Leonora (which, however, fell safely into 
the arms of Malle. Tietjens) at the eleventh hour. 

On the 23d, Weber’s Oberon was produced with the 
following cast : 

Rezia, Malle. Titjens; Puck, Malle. Grossi; 
Fatima, Mdlle. Trebelli; Mermaid, Mdile. Volpini ; 
Schernasmi, Mr. Sautley ; Babehan, Signor Gassier ; 
Oberon, Signor Bettini; and Sir Huon, Signor Gar- 
doni (his first appearance in that character). It 
bears us out in what we have often urged, referring to 
the all-importance of a good libretto, that even 
Weber’s music cannot insure the success of an opera 
like Oberon, or render its revival anything but risky. 
With the present cast the music, great as it is, could 
not fail to be suitably given, and spectacular display 
was also brought in to create additional effect. he 
artists concerned did the utmost justice to the com- 
poser ; Malle. Tietjens was simply magnificent in the 
music of Rezia, and exerted all her powers in the 
great scena, ‘Ocean, thou mighty monster: Malle. 
Grossi created a sensation as Puck ; Malle. Trebelli 
received two encores; Mdlle. Volpini sang.“ The 
Mermaid ” sweetly and well. Signor Gardoni was 
deficient in force, but his performance was artistic, 
and he received a merited encore in the grand scena. 
Signori Bettini and Gassier and Mr. Santley were 
hardly fitly placed ; in respect of their.merits, which 
are great; for the last two. especially filled very 
small parts. Band and chorus were admirable, and 
the opera was splendidly mounted : it was in short 
a kaleidoscope of beautiful effects ; effects of scenery 
and pictorial illusians, effects of fairies, and nymphs 
and dancing girls, effects of brilliant costume and 
strange wild music. But this book is singularly un- 
dramatic, and not all Mr. Mapleson’s care of detail 
could blind the critical eye to the fact. 


Covent Garpen.—Meanwhile, at the rival thea- 
tre—to go back to the first week of July—Mlle, 
Artot has been singing exquisitely in Za Traviata, 
with Naudin, the French tenor, and Graziani; and 
“ little Patti,’ Mario, Ronconi and Faure were such 
a four-as one may seldom hear in Z’ Elisir d’ Amore 
(the Orchestra, having exhausted. all its vocabulary 
of praise, is forced to say of Patti, that “she looked, 
acted, and sang as Pattistically as ever”). Gou- 
nod’s Faust, too, still comes up at intervals. 

Second week of July. Nochange. _ L’ Ehsir 
again, followed by the ballet ’ dle Bachantée, with 
young Arthur Sullivan’s music; Don Guovanni, 
with Patti as Zerlina; Traviata again (Mlle. Artot 
“reminded us of the Bosio—elegant, lady-like, a/- 
most pure--with the good taste of leaving out the 
cough and physical misery of the last act as com- 
monly interpreted”), and La Prophéte, with Tamber- 
lik and Nantier Didiée. 

On the 23d, Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord (first pro- 
duced in London in 1855, with Bosio, Gardoni, 
Lablache and Formes) was revived. The Times, at 
great length, re-analyzes and re-glorifies the opera, 
and of the singers says : ‘ 

Madame Carvalho’s highly finished execution, in- 
variably good taste, and thoroughly artistic training 
were doubly welcome. Malle. Brunetti (pupil of 
M. Duprez), who appeared as Gilda (@igoletto), four 

ears ago, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, has wonderfully 
improved since then; and as representative of the 
agreeable and by no means unimportant character 
of Prascovia her co-operation is reatly valuable. To 
Signor Ciampi was consi an anenviable task. 
Whoever had seen the Jate Lablache as the Cossack 
soldier would be disinclined to look with charitable 
eyes on any successor (except, perchance, Ronconi). 
Nevertheless, Signor Ciampi did his very best to be 
humorous, and had evidently well studied his 
music. Signor Naudin played Danilowitz (Signor 
Gardoni’s part in 1855) ; Signor Neri Beraldi, Sa- 
voronsky (formerly allotted to Signor Lucchesi) ; 
and the two vivandieres again wote the features of 
Madame Rudersdorff and Mdlle. Jenny Bauer, 
upon whom the ge of nine years has seemingly 
exercised but little influence, physical or otherwise, 
The remaining small parts were more or less effici- 
ently represented. 
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A few nights later Mme. Grisi (Mons. Tonson 
come again!) appeared as Norma at the manager’s 
benefit; ‘‘ house crowded, every number encored ;” 
what is Grisi but the personification of Encore! 

The London English Opera Company will begin 
its season in October next with Benedict’s “ Lily of 


Killarney,” with Madame Lemmens Sherrington as 
the heroine, Mr, Santley as Danny Mann, and an 
American tenor as Miles-na-Coppaleen. The first 
new opera is to he “ Helvelyn,” music by Macfarren, 
composer of “ Robin Hood.” 


Carlotta Patti is to be the vocal star at Alfred 
Mellon's coming promenade concerts at the Royal 
Italian Opera. 


Arabella Goddard is engaged for the next Bir- 
mingham festival where she is to play Mendelssohn’s 
second concerto (in D), which has never heen heard 
there since the composer played it himself in 1840. 

Another of the Athenceum’s wry faces about Schu- 
mann: 

At M:. Ella’s Seventh Concert of the Musical 
Union were to be heard Schumann’s equivocal Piano 
Forte Quintet, and the equally indisputable stringed 
Quintet of Mendelssohn, Op. 87, indisputable in right 
of its andante scherzando and its superb adagio e lento, 
In the latter the composer rises verv near to the 
height of Beethoven’s sublimity. M. Leschetizki 
was the pianist. 


Mr. Hacre’s Recitars. The eighth and last 
recital of the season took place on Tuesday last week. 
The following was the programme : 

Sonata in E flat, Op. 29. No. 3 Beethoven 

Prelade, Sarabande. Rourrée 1. and TT. and Gigue from 

“* Swite Anglaise ** tu A minor (first time) Rach 

17 * Variations Serieuses.” in D minor, Op.64 (first time). 


Mendelssohn 
Sonata in FE minor, Op. 90. 


Beethoven 
Study, in D flat, Op. 90. No. 15. Heller 


* Moment Musical.” in F minor, Op. 94, No.8. Schubert 
Impromptu, in A flat, Op. 29. Chopin 
Scenes Carnavalesques (by general desire). Schnuann 


These delightful mornings with this accomplished 
pianist have come to an end, but they will stand ont 
in memory clearly and vividly from the musical 
chaos out of which we are now getting. It is one 
of the most precious events in our musical season in 
town; this annnal visit of Mr. Hallé. Vale Pre- 
ceptor !-—Orchestra, July 9. 
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Harmony and Melody. 


1. HARMony is the heart, the main spring and 
origin of music. Harmony is the elder sister, 
rather say the parent of Melody. Harmony is 
first, as Love is ; Melody is derived from it, as In- 
telligence is derived from Love. It is a common 
notion that Melody is the essential element of 
expression in Music, that melody is the gift of 
genius, the inspired part, the soul of every com- 
position; and that Harmony is but an artificial 
scientific accompaniment, which makes the thing 
more complex and refined, but yet might be dis- 
pensed with. But the contrary is the fact. 
Harmony is founded purely in nature, her imme- 
diate offspring. The vibrations of a tone gener- 
erate first the tones which harmonize with it. 
Each sound naturally accompanies itself with the 
other notes of its accord. You have but to lis- 
ten to the sound of a bell, or the string of an in- 
strument tuned to any note, to become aware of 
its Third and Fifth in higher octaves, forming 
the perfect Common Chord. In horns and 
trumpets these harmonic intervals yield them- 
selves spontaneously as you blow harder. They 
are the natural scale of all such instruments. 

This natural or harmonic scale of tones pro- 
duced in this way is very different from the 
Melodic scale. It ascends by Thirds, the most 
































pleasing consonant intervals. Melody results 
from dissonance, from the introduction or inter- 
polation between these harmonic Thirds of the 
tones which do not accord with them, simply be- 
cause they differ less in pitch. Melody deals 
with smaller intervals, and constructs its scale in 
a more finely graduated ascending progression, 
wherein each sound is succeeded by the one 
whose pitch is least above its own. Now the 
concord between two notes is to a certain point 
inversely as their distances; those which are im- 
mediately contiguous to-each other will not har- 
monize. 

Harmony, therefore, classes by agreement and 
affinity ; Melody classes by differences and anti- 
fiathies, which it arranges into beautiful and com- 
plete series. Harmony is the expansion of the 
One ; Melody is the escape from unity, the ten- 
dency to individuality and variety. Harmony 
is fixed and constant; Melody is discursive. 
Harmony gives all in one; Melody gives one 
after another, and would straightway run off into 
utter forgetfulness of its first starting-point, did 
not the centripetal law of harmony lurking be- 
hind, though unperceived, recall its steps and 
round its course into a graceful orbit. So all 
thought is prompted by a sentiment and must be 
true to that, or what consistency is there after all 
in all its logic? Harmony, then, is the combin- 
ing, unitary tendency in music; it constitutes 
the atmosphere of the picture; and determines 
its whole sphere of sentiment. It is the pervad- 
ing spirit of the composition , whether song, or 
symphony or chorus. If it is not expressed in 
the Way of an actual accompaniment, still the 
truly musical hearer feels it to be understood 
and implied, as the invisible ‘ground-work of the 
air or tune, 

2. MELopy, on the contrary (which of course 
implies Rhythm) is the unfolding and spreading 
out of harmonies or chords into orderly sequence, 
connecting the wide consonant intervals by in- 
termediate sounds, which can only bear to be 
heard in succession, (excepting of course those 
cases in which discord is desirable as preparation 
for harmony). It is the restless and progressive 
tendency, which wearies of the richest, grandest 
and completest effect of simultaneous concord, 
and stimulates each part or voice to detach itself 
and move along. It would be taking steps con- 
tinually ; it denies or qualifies what was last 
asserted and takes a new position, passes into a 
tone that bears no necessary affinity to the first, 
and through this to another equally discordant 
with the second, but agreeing with the first. 

Her first work, therefore, is to construct a scale 
of tones through which she may range. Remem- 
ber, Harmony is. secretly at the bottom of this 
scale, though Melody seems to make it of herself. 
She (Melody) graduates the sounds into a regular 
series of Seven, corresponding to the seven colors 
of the rainbow; and through the whole range 
of audible sounds this peculiar series of Seven 
repeats itself, higher or lower, in such wise that 
the same degrees or steps in these series corres- 
pond and form accords wf perfect identity. 
Each of the seven notes derives its character 
from its relation to the Key-note or Tonic of the 
Scale or Series; and the Diatonic scale itself, so 
called, is but the unfolding in graduated sequence 
of what is implied in one tone. Presently it 
appears that each of these seven may become in 
turn a Key-note, and may be unfolded into its 





scale or series of seven in a similar manner. But 
the intervals between the seven notes are not of 
equal width ; two of them are only half-steps: to 
form a new scale therefore, based on a new tone, 
new notes must be introduced. Hence the origin 
of the Five Semi-tones, the Flats and Sharps, 
which are the transitional element, by whose me- 
diation only can there be any modulation into 
new keys or scales. These, ranged in gradual 
progression amongst the original Seven, give us 
a new series of Twelve, or what is termed the 
Chromatic Scale. 

Harmony creates combinations therefore,while 
Melody creates Series. Harmony attracts, melts, 
blends into one ; Melody distributes, bound how- 
ever in her distributions by the nature of Har- 
mony, which generates all her tones, and which 
says: “ Of the infinitely various shades of tone 
imaginable between any two given degrees of 
pitch, thou shalt use only these tones and no 
others, these which are of such fixed proportion- 
ate distances from each other, that their very 
differences may help to enrich my harmony.” 

Now mark the intimate connection between 
Melody and Discord. Discords (so long as no 
sounds enter which do not belong to the true 
scale) are not only tolerable in composition, but 
they even enrich and enliven the effects of Har- 
mony. The discordant element always is thrust in 
by the movements of Melody. When what should 
be successive becomes simultaneous, there is 
temporary discord. Hold back a note that should 
move on, so that it finds itself in the midst of a 
new chord, and a certain jar of dissonance en- 
sues. So if a note of a coming chord is antici- 
pated while the last chord continues to sound. 
In fact discord, (such as is legitimate in music, 
that is, such as does not borrow any sounds out- 
side of the given scale or series) is merely the 
confounding of tenses, Present, Past and Future. 
As the full ranks advance, a member of one falls 
back into the rank behind his own, or overtakes 
the one before. Have we not states of feeling 
much analagous to this? and is not the momen- 
tary dissonance of the co-presence of two states 
of consciousness, the meeting but not blending of 
a past state with the present, followed as it 
always soon is by a happy resolution, one of the 
richest experiences? Our passions have their 
laws of c rd, discord and modulation too, by 
which their music grows so rich and complex. 


& 





Great Organ Record. 

Since our last paper went ta press—that is, from 
Aug 3 to Aug. 17 inclusive---there have been not less 
than eight Organ Concerts in the Boston Music Hall: 
namely, five of the regular noon-ings, and three even- 
ing entertainments by Mr. G. W. Morean, of New 
York. The latter we would have gladly heard, or 
portions of them; but we had no musical ardor 
strong enough in those dog-days to snatch us from 
the cool embraces of suburban breezes. We must 
content ourselves with setting down his programmes. 

Thursday eve. Aug. 4. 


1. Introduction and Fugue. Morgan 

2. Adagio, Minuetto and Trio. (Sym. No. 4). Mozart 

8. Solo, Basso. Fairest Maiden, Werner 
Mr. Chase. 

4. Movement from P. Forte Lessons. Handel 
5. Overture: ‘‘Prometheus.” Beethoven 
Paar IT. 

1, Overture. (Stradella.) Transcribed. Flotow, 
2. Notturno. R, Schumann 
8. Solo, Basso. Grave Digger. Kalliwoda 

r. Chase. 
4. Andante and Allegro. (Over. William Tell, § Rossini 


Tuesday eve. Aug. 9. 
1, Grand Fugue and Chorus, “ He led them through 
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. erwhelm’d them.” (Israel 
the mone and the waters ov Handel 


in it.) 
2. Aria, 2m mighty pens.” (Creation). Haydn 
Mrs, Mozart. 

8. Poco Adagio. (Sym. No. 4) Mozart 
4. Solo. “The last man.” (By request). Callcott 
Mr. Chase. 

Part II. 

1. Overture. “Die Zauberfléte.” Mozart 
3. Aria. ‘0 mio Fernando.” Donizetti 
Mrs. Mozart. 

8. Prelude and Fugue in C min. Mendelssohn 
4. Ballad. ‘*Rock’d in the cradle of the deep.” Knight 


Mr. Chase. \ 
5. Overture. *‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream "” 
Mendrissohn 
Sunday eve. Aug. 14. 


1. Grand Fugue and Chorus. “He led them through 
the deep, and the waters overwhelm’d them.” (By 


request) Handel 
2. Air, Basso. ‘Pro Peccatis.” Rossini 
Mr. Chase. 

2 it Fugue in G minor. Bach 
“§ 6. Offertoire, for Vox humana. Battiste 
Mr. Thayer. 

4. Solo, Soprano. ‘Hear ye Israel ’’ (Elijah). 
Mendelseohn 
e Mrs. Mozart. 

5. Prelude and Fugue in D min. Mendelssohn 
6. Duet. “Graceful Consort.’? (Creation). Haydo 
Mrs. ‘Mozart and Mr. Chase. 

Part IT. 
1. Organ Duet. Andante, Minuet and Trio, from Sur- 
prise Symphony. Haydn 
Messrs. Thayer and Morgan. 
2. Song. “0 ye tears.” Abt 
Mr. Chase. 

8. Vivace, from Sym (No. 21). Haydn. 
4. Bong. ‘Consider the Lilies.” Topliff 
Mrs. Mozart. 

5. Overture. (By request). . Rosslni 


Mr. Morgan’s popularity does not wear out, and 
his audiences, we are told, were larger than the aver- 
age. The hearty good nature of the man is attrac- 
tive, and also—it is but fair to say it—in spite of all 
the dash and bravyra of his playing, his real mod- 
esty. The fine bass voice and easy, natural delivery 
of Mr. Cuase appear to have left a most favorable 
impression ; but we would fain couple with any men- 
tion of the Great Organ either a nobler list of songs, 
or none. And what has “O mio Fernando ” to do out- 
side of a theatre, or an Italian operatic medley con- 
cert? In front of that great instrument such things 


+ seem like masquerading in a church, and remind 


one of Scott’s “Abbot of Unreason” and his crew 
before the altar of the monastery. But Mrs. Mo- 
zart’s selections were not all, nor mostly of this 
kind ; those from the “ Creation” and “ Elijah” 
were of the best; and we are glad to learn that they 
showed her beautiful soprano voice and execution 
greatly improved, and realizing the. fine promise of 
her former residence in Boston. Mr. THayer’s 
contribution to that Sunday concert was singular— 
or, more properly speaking, ambiguous ; a Fugue of 
Bach, a great one, followed by a Battiste Offertoire! 
Verily a fantastical tail-piece. Such frivolities are 
certainly in bad taste. 

We come now to the regular noon-day concerts. 
Mr. Lane was organist on Wednesday, Aug. 3, and 
this was his programme, which we were compelled to 
lose : 


1, Overture to ‘‘Alexander’s Feast.” Handel 
. Fest. Fantasie, on a theme from “Creation.” Koehler 
. Nocturne, from ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Mendelssohn 
Overture to ‘‘Le pardon de Ploermel.”(Transcription). 


Meyerbeer 
. Improvisation, 
. Fugue on B. A. C. H. Schumann 


Mr. Lane played again last Saturday (13th), one 
of the most happily varied and agreeable of the 
mixed programmes of the season : 


Po m sop 


1. Prelude and Fugue (Piano-Forte), No. 31. Bach 
2. Overture: ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.””Mendelssohn 
%. Berceuse, Lang 
4. Overture to ‘Le pardon de Ploerntel.”” 

5. Improvisation. magne 
6. Chorus. “Be not afraid,” “Elijah.” Mendelssohn 


The selection of that Prelude and Fugue from the 
“Well-tempered Clavichord ” seemed to us not a bad 
idea. Itis the one in E flat major in Book II. The 
Prelude is singularly piquant, fresh, vivacious; and the 
Fugue one of the most pronounced and clear, one of 
the best we know for forming the uncultivated ear for 
fugue. And both seemed to lose nothing, but rather 
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to gain by being transferred to the Organ. The 
Prelude especially was sketched to a charm, in fresh, 
bright colors; gay foreground to the broad, dark 
blue mountain sweep of fugue (full organ) rolling 
away on the horizon. Mr. Lang’s “ Cradle piece ” 
was but a breath, fine-drawn and delicate, truly me- 
lodious. Such breezy pine-tree murmurs are sur- 
passingly rendered by the Dolce in the Swell of this 
instrument. The overture to Meyerbeer’s romantic 
pastoral opera surprised us by its effectiveness on the 
organ; we felt the poetry of it more than we have 
done in the opera house. 

Mr. Morean’s stay in town was happily available 
for Saturday noon (Aug. 6), when he presented an 
interesting selection, as follows . 


. Preludium in B min. Bach 
Communion in A min. (Dedicated to G.W.Morgan) 

Batiste 
Prelude and Fugue in D min. Mendelssohn 


Duet. ‘Andantino Grazioso from Sym.”’ (Op. 5). 
Gade 


me pee 


Mr. E. A. Kelly and Geo. W. Morgan. 
5. Air, with Var’ns Extempore. 
6. Vivace, from Sym. (No. 21). 


In the first number of this programme Mr. Morgan 
for once refuted our observation that he never plays 
the more important works of Bach. The Prelude in 
B minor is one of the great works. The Mendelssohn 
Prelude and Fugue it was good again to hear, and 
played so unexceptionably. The movement from 
Gade’s Symphony was beautifully done by the two 
organists; Mr. Ketiey is from Proyidence. Mr. 
Morgan showed much skill und variety in his varia- 
tions on an air, although one or two of them appeared 
to us outré and more illustrative of certain organ 
stops, and certain facility of feet and fingers, than 
of the musical theme itself. 

Mr. TuayYer has played the last two Wednesday 
noons, as follows : 


Morgan 


Aug. 10. 
1. Prayer and March, from ‘‘Moses in Egypt.’ Rossini 
2 Grand Offertoire, in C. W. E. Thayer 
8. Passacaglia. Bach 
4. Le Priere, for Bassoon. W. E. Thayer 
5. Passacaglia. Handel 
6. Offertoire. for Vox humana. Battiste 
7. Overture to “Faust.” (Transcribed, Ist time). 
Gounod 
8. Wedding March, from “Huguenots.” Meyerbeer 
Aug. 17. 
1. Marche Offertoire. Rattiste 
2. Overture to ‘*Faust.”’ Gounod 
8. Double Fugue. in B flat. Tlandel 
4. Offertoire. for Vox humana. Eugene Thayer 
5. Passicaglia. Handel 
6. Larghetto. from 2nd Symphony. Beethoven 
7. Concert Offertoire, in C. Eugene Thaver 
8. Transcription, from ‘*Semiramide.” Rossini 


Mr. Thayer is enterprising. He not only tries his 
hand at all the others do, but he explores new fields. 
We wish they were all as fruitful ones as this last 
which he has entered, which really yields new and 
important matter for these concerts. We mean the 
purely organ works of Handel. Strange to say, we 
have now for the first time any work of Handel 
originally written for the organ hitherto it has been 
only choruses, arias, and overtures from the orato- 
rios, or some variations from a Suite for the piano. 
It was interesting, too, to hear a Passacaglia by 
Handel in the same hour with the great one by Bach, 
which cannot become too familiar. Handel’s has 
none of the sublimity or breadth and depth of * that : 
it is a much lighter effort, genial and graceful, a 
series of charming variations on a naive -half sad 
melody. The organist did well to repeat it. The 
Double Fugue is clear, bright, positive, Handelian, 
not of so deep an inspiration or of art so wonderful 
as Bach’s great ones ; but where, outside of Bach, 
shall we go for better? We trust Mr. T. will con- 
tinue to work this vein; not discontinuing the pure 
gold of Bach, however, which is needful for compari- 
son. The “Overture ” (Introduction rather) to 
Gounod’s “ Faust”’ reveals its qualities quite clearly 
on the organ. 

These Organ ‘‘noonings” seem to grow more 
popular. The many strangers passing through our 
city take advantage of tliem. One is struck by the 





number of new faces each time, as§well as by. the in- 
telligent, attentive aspect of the company. A certain 
nucleus of Aabitués one seldom misses. 

To-day Mr. Lane will play, and almost exclu. 
sively from Mendelssohn. 





We call the attention of those who desire instruc- 
tion in the cultivation of the voice, to the card of 
Mrs. Forp on our first page. She is a pupil of Sig. 
Bendelari. 

Oxrorp, On10.—We have before us the pro- 
gramme of the tenth annual Examinations and 
Commencement exercises of the Female College in 
this place, occupying the entire last week in June. 
Music seems to have enlivened each hour of the 
seven days’ exercises. Many of the pieces, perform- 
ed by the pupils, with or without their teacher, Mr. 
Kart Merz, indicate sound classical intentions ; for 
instance Beethoven : Sonata, op. 49 ; 5th Symphony, 
1st movement, for 4 hands ; Quintet,op. 16, 4 hands; 
Sonata, op. 7; Scherzo of 7th Symphony; Mozart ¢ 
Sonata in C, 4 hands; also pieces by Chopin, Men- 
delssohn, Schubert, &., partly vocal and partly in- 
strumental. These are mixed with things by Wag- 
ner, Verdi, Kuhe, Meyerbeer and others. Music as 
a science also had its hour in the examinations, under 
the heads of “ Thorough Bass” and ‘Musical Com- 
positions.” The “Grand Finale’’ at Commencement 
is entitled “ Miriam’s Song of Triumph,” chorus 
and solos by K. Merz. Older colleges might take 
some hints from this. 


Worcester Co. (Soutn).—Thesfollowing is 
dated Whitinsville, Aug. 8th. 

Mr. Epitor :—I send you the programmes of 
several Organ Concerts given during the summer in 
our village, on a fine two-bank Organ in our church, 
hoping you will give them a place in your Journal, 
in justice to a really fine organist, a hard worker, am- 
bitious to excel, and above all, an estimable young 
man, Mr. H. B. Danrortna. 


July 4. 
Selections from Faust. Gounod 
Offertoire in E Minor Op 7. Battiste 
Fantasia : ‘‘Masaniello ” Auber 
Fantasia Fugue (A Minor). Rink 
Nacional airs, with variations. 
Flute Concerto, Rink 
March, ‘“* Le Prophete.’’ Meyerbeer 
Offertoire, Op. 28. Battiste 
July 16. 
Fugue in G minor Bach 
Adagio and Maestoso, from Sonata, No.2.Mendelssohn 


Fantasia in A minor. Mozart 


Overture, to ‘‘Martha.”” Flotow 
Offertoire In D minor, Op. 8. Battiste 
Andante from the Quintet in D. Mozart 
Offertoire in A minor, Op 20, Battiste 
American Hymn with variations. Rink 
July 23. 
Toceata and Fugue in D minor. Bach 
Benedictus, 12th M.as. Mozart 
Overture to ‘-Oberon.’”” Weber 
Tantum-Ergo. Rossini 
Offertoire in G. Wely 
Fugue in A minor. + Mozart 
Overture to ** William Tell.” Rossini 
Hallelujah Chorus. Handel 





The last descendant of the great old Belgian cor - 
poser, Lassus (or Orlando Lasso, or Roland de 
Latre), died recently, at the age of eighty-two years, 
at Munich, where he had exercised his profession of 
organist. With him one of the most brilliant names 
in the musical art of the sixteenth century—in fact 
those of Palestrina and Lassus are the two greatest 
before Bach and Handel—has becogne extinct. Or- 
lando Lasso spent the latter portion of his life in 
Manich, where the musical traveller, passing down 
the stately street over against the royal palace, has a 
pleasant surprise in coming upon his statue, by the 
side of that of Gluck,—not the least interesting 
among the many monuments of Bavaria. 


Deatu or Mrs. Woop.—No singer, (Jenny Lind 
alone excepted), is probably remembered with more 
interest, here in America, than Mrs. Wood (formrely 
Miss Paton), the original Sonnambula on this side of 
the water, and one of the most charming of all Eng- 
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lish singers. Indeed the first true operatic enthusiasm 
of Boston dates from her. The London Telegraph of 
July 25th thus notices her death : 


This once celebrated vocalist expired on Thursday 
last, at Bulcliffe Hall, Bretton West, near Wakefield, 
‘where she had resided for the last twelve months. 
Mrs. Wood had retired from public life for many 
years, and devoted her talents to the teaching of mu- 
sic at Leeds. It was at the national theatres, Drary 
Lane and Covent Garden, that Mrs. Wood, as Miss 
Paton, first won her great fame as a vocalist, and 
gained a hold apon the admiration of the public 
which never ceased until her final retirement from 
the stage. Her repertoire, when her fame became 
established, extended through the whole range of 
English opera, in which there was scarcely a piece 
which she did not adorn by her attractive vocaliza- 
tion and dramatic talent. It was in the zenith of her 
reputation as a vocalist that she was married to Lord 
Wm. Lennox. Theanion, however, did not prove 
a happy one, and no very long time elapsed before a 
separation, followed by a divorce, took place. She 
subsequently married Mr. Wood, himself a vocalist 
of considerable talent. As Mrs. Wood she continued 
to maintain the high position she had achieved as 
the first of English female vocalists, gradaally con- 
tracting her public engagements, however, until she 
finally retired from the stage and took up her resi- 
dence at Wakefield. where she-lived for several 
years. She afterwards removed to Leeds. where, as 
already stated, she occupied the position of a teacher 
of music. 


Deata or M. Zetcer.—The death of that very 
excellent and popular artist, M. Zelger, who for 
nearly a dozen years held the post of primo basso at 
the Royal Italian Opera, is announced in the French 
and Belgian papers. M. Zelger died at Ghent after 
a long and painful illness, supposed to be brought on 
by a poisoning of the blood caused by the use of 
white lead. Itis said that some three years since M. 
Zelver, having to perform the part of Walter in 
Guillaume Tell at Covent Garden, and having to 
whiten his moustache and beard, made use of a new 
composition which in the course of the night brought 
on a violent fit of vomiting, which was succeeded by 
a long lethargy. From that time his health was never 
completely restored, and he sank in all probability a 
victim to his impradence or heedlessness. M. Zelger 
had been honorably known in England previous to 
his connection with the Royal Italian Opera, and 
came over in 1846 as one of the Belgian company, 
with M. and Madame Laborde, M. Massol, &e., & 
Although hardly entitled to be called a first class ar- 
tist, his fine voice, correct style of singing, and im- 
posing appearance, made him a great acquisition at 
the Covent Garden Opera; and indeed it has been 
found no easy matter to fill up the void he has left in 
such parts as Walter in Guillaume Tell, Baldassare 
in La Favorita, Oroveso in Norma, the Doctor in La 
Traviata, and the Sheriff in Martha. 


Routine Passton Srrone 1x Deata.  Mali- 
bran, the famous singer and actress, tells the follow- 
ing amusing anecdote of herself; “ Not long since 
I was playing Desdemona at the Paris opera-house for 
my benefit, and the stage was covered with bouquets. 
It was the very first time that flowers had been 
thrown upon the Paris stage, and I never beheld any 
more lovely ; but you see I was obliged to die, and 
it was a great pity, for under the circumstances, I 
couldn’t pick them up. Ofello had to die also, and 
the man was léte enough to prepare to stab himself 
just where he must full on at least half a dozen of 
the best. This was more than 1 could endure, s0, 
although I was quite dead at the time, I exclaimed in 
a low voice, “ Take care of my flowers! take care 
of my flowers!” Louis Philippe was in a side box 
that night and heard me; and so the next day I had 
a magnihcent present of exotics from St. Cloud, 
with a polite message, signifying that his majesty, 
observing my posthumous love of floriculture, begged 
my acceptance of the accompanying tribute.” 

Draconettt, the celebrated performer on the 
double bass, used to keep a large number of 
children’s dolls at his lodgings for his amusement. 
When he travelled he usually took a black one with 
him, which he called his wife, and he used to dance 
it at his carriage window when he passed through 
any little village. ; 


Marerzex intends to produce during the coming 
season Gounod’s new opera of “ Mirella ;” also, 
Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino,” and, perhaps, Ni- 
colai’s opera of the “Templar.” The last-named 
work is based on Sir Walter Scott’s novel of “Ivan- 
hoe,” which has been used also by Marschuer in his 
“Templar and Jewess.” 





The project of establishing an opera house at Sara- 
toga is regarded with so much favor that the fre- 
quenters of Saratoga have subscribed liberally for its 


support. : 


F. W. Jahns, music director to the king of Prussia, 
is about to edit a “Chronological List, with Expla- 
nations, of the’ Entire Works of Carl Maria Von 
Weber,’’ and appeals to all the admirers of the com- 
ed who may possess manuscripts or autographs of 

eber, to aid him by entrusting him for a short time 
with the same. 

TreTrens has received a present from the fashion- 
able subscribers to Her Majesty’s Theatre, including 
dukes, marquises and others. The presentation was 
at the residence of the prima donna, and included a 
magnificent diamond bracelet and pair of diamond 
earrings of the richest and costliest design, with an 
appropriate inscription, recording the occasion of the 
si and the names of the donors, engraved on vel- 
nm. ‘ 

Scurra, the Italian composer, living in London, 
is at work on his new opera, “Leah.” 

A London critic calls Grist the Queen Dowager, 
Ape ina Patti the Queen Regnant, and Marto the 
King of the Realm of Sony. . 

On the 2Ist of August will be inaugurated at Pe- 
saro the statue of Rossin1. At the theatre will be 
given ten representations of “William Tell.” Mer- 
cadante has composed for the occasion a hymn for 
four hundred voices, which will be sung while the 
statue is uncovering. 


Cricket Music.—Masic heing now introduced 
(to the great relief of the ladies) at our grand Cricket 
Matches, Mr. Punch is induced to publish the list of 
pieces which, at his suggestion, were performed dur- 
ing the Harrow and Eaton match, and the fitness 
whereof was the subject of complimentary remark 
by the Princess of Wales. 

Invitation to the Ball, “ Batti, batti;’ ‘“ Maiden 
Over! Over with me;” Favorite Catch, “Home! 
Sweet Home ;” Cricket on the Hearth Quadrilles, 
“On a Bat’s back do I fly ;” ‘Proudly and Wide ;” 
“O, Mother, he’s come to the Wicket ;” “Good bye, 
sweetheart, good Bye.” 

The Atheneum understands that “an English ver- 
sion of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio has been pre- 
pared for that singularly secret body of musicians, 
the Bach Society, by Miss Johnson; who also ren- 
dered, fairly well, the text of the Passions-Musik 
into English. The success of the last public perform- 
ance of that interesting work by the Society in ques- 
tion, and its utter silence since, reminds us of no- 
thing so much as of the proceedings of Dorcas 
Fysshe. in Hood’s Quaker’s ‘Conversazione :’ Having 
craved permission to ask whether speech might be 
allowed, she was answered in the affirmative. 
‘Whereupon she held her peace.’ ” 

New Yorx.—The Atlas has the following items 
of intelligence : 

We understand that a Historic Concert will be 
given within the walls of Old Trinity somewhere 
about the first week in October, which will be made 
the occasion of the opening of the new and pleasant 
chancel organ. We are informed that Dr. Cutler is 
making great preparations for the event. Dr. Vinton 
will give an historical lecture illustrating the rise and 
progress of music from the earliest date. The com- 

itions to be performed will consist of selections 
rom the oldest masters, illustrative of the different 
epochs in music. : 

A splendid musical festival is’ indicated, to take 
place at Jones’ Wood on Monday, the 29th of Au- 
gust, under the auspices of Carl Anschutz and Carl 
Formes. It is to be called the “ Haydn Festival,” 
and the principal feature will be the performance of 
the “Creation” of that great master, with a strength 
of instrumentation and chorus likely to stamp the 
event as the inauguration of a new character of festi- 
val on this continent. 

Rosstn1, it is said, improvised an elegy in mem- 
ory of MeYerRBEER, while the funeral procession of 
the latter passed his window. 

Stanzas FroM THE GERMAN. 

My heart, I hid thee answer— 

or are love’s marvels wrought ?-- 
“ Two hearts to one pulse beating, 

Two spirits to one thought.” 
And tell me how love cometh ? 

“Tt comes—unsought—unsent !” 
And tell me how love goeth ? 

“That was not love that went!” 


| 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 


Puablished by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


She is sleeping, sweetly sleeping. Bernard Covert. 30 
In memory of ‘Gentle Carrie,’ who sleeps beneath 
the ‘‘ dark Magnolia tree,’’ 
The Alabama and the Kearsarge. Song.F’. Wilder. 30 
Descriptive of the great naval combat, with a “‘hur- 
rah” for Yankee tars. 
Bear this gently to my mother. Ballad. 
: J. W. Turner. 30 
A greeting of the dying soldier to his friends at home. 
We have now many songs of this nature, and it is sad 
to know that they are in unison with the feelings of 
80 niany wounded hearts. 
The Stirrup Cup. Song. Arditi. 30 
A song of high character, and sweet. but peculiar 
melody, containing the fa ll of a knight to his lady 
ere he “mounts, and rides away,” after the * last 
saraband ” has been ‘‘danced in the hall.” 
Selections from W. C. Levy’s operetta, Fanchette. 
A collection of neat songs and duets, among which 
are: 
How sad all nature seems to be. Song. 
and , 
Look, this is joy, how gaily bright. Song. 
The latter is a musical interpretation of the lan- 
guage of flowers, and is extremely graceful; the first 
is plaintive, but pleasing. 








Instrumental Music. 


Social Pastime. A selection of popular melodies 
for the Violin, with Piano accompaniment. By 
S. Winner. 
No. 1. -Smith’s march. 35 
This will be found to bea capital collection of easy 
pieces for violin and piano. In Smith’s march, both 
accompaniments and melody have no difficulty for 
common performers. 
Horse Guards Quadrille, Lancers. J. C. Knight. 40 
Dance lovers will welcome this arrangement, by a. 
favorite musician of the Lancers’ Quadrille. 
Carol polka. L. B. Whitney. 30 
A sparkling and pretty production. May be classed 
among the really good polkas. 
Evening Bells. Galop. J. P. Clarke. 50 
Mr. Clarke is well known as one of those English 
composers who has the rare talent of making music, 
at once very simple, and full of melody. “Evening 
bells ” ring here quite pleasantly. 


Books. 


New School of Velocity. B’ks 1 and 2. Z.Kéhler 
ea. $1.75 
Special Studies. (Velocity), in Two Books. 
L. Kohler. $1.50 

Kéhler’s studies for beginners have been already 
noticed. The Special Studiesare for students quite 
ad vanced, who wish to conquer the technical difficul- 
ties of concert music, and the exercises are admira- 
bly adapted to thisend. They will commend them- 
selves at once to any practical teacher who examines 
the book. 

The New School of Velocity, is about on a level 
with Czerny’s excellent studies, being about as diffi- 
cultas they,and about as good. A teacher with a 
number of pupils will doubtless find occasion when 
he will wish to substitute this one for the other. 





Music sy MarL.—Music is sent by mail. the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of timeand 


Pp in obtaining supplies. Bookscan also be sent at 
double these rates. | 























